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monks have been variously represented, by the one side as more
tyrannous than any layman, by the other as fathers of the poor,
dispensers of Christian charity, kindly lords of a loving and
obedient peasantry. The truth seems on the whole to he with
the less kindly picture. We have seen how impossible the
boroughs on monastic estates found it to free themselves, while
sister towns were rising to freedom and opulence, and the hatred
of the people in the Great Revolt is too evident to be ignored.
It is probable, however, that while a reactionary church crushed
all attempt at collective freedom on the part of its dependants,
yet the relation between individuals was kindlier and more
considerate. It was not usually the abbeys and priories that,
seized by a ruthlessly commercial spirit, enclosed for sheep
walks and cast out the labourer to starve. The type of mind
that refuses justice but willingly gives charity is common in
churches of every age and clime.

The Parish Clergy, There were three kinds of parish clergy,
people whose business it was to minister to the spiritual needs
of the district.

i. The RECTORS were priests of the parish churches whose
incomes were drawn from the tithes, both great and small,
from the offerings of parishioners and from glebe land, i. e.
land belonging to the office and cultivated by the rector or later
let at rent. They were quite comfortably off as a rule, though
not wealthy. The duties attached to the office were not without
expense. We have seen that in theory a third part of the tithe
belonged to the poor, and this the rector who did his duty dis-
pensed to the needy, the sick, and the wayfarer. Open hospitality
to all comers was expected of him. Since it was not till the
economic changes of the late fifteenth century that we find
extreme poverty becoming a problem, we may conclude that the
priests for the most part did perform this duty well. Possibly
a good many ' undeserving poor' thereby got relief and were
able to hve more idly than nineteenth-century economists would
approve, but taken all round the system seems to have met the
needs of the society in which it worked. Of actual charges on